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MOOT POINTS IN SOCIOLOGY. 
III. THE UNIT OF INVESTIGATION. 

In Bunyan's allegory the pilgrims to the Celestial City find, 
even at the very gateway of heaven, a little wicket that admits to 
a path leading down to hell. In like manner the student of society, 
after he has traversed the theological and the metaphysical meth- 
ods of explaining his facts, and has attained to the very threshold 
of the scientific method, finds innocent-looking side-paths that 
lead off into the waste. Two of these — the analogical and the 
genetic interpretations — have been pointed out in the last paper. 
I now propose to show how one wanders off into the wilderness 
by adopting a wrong unit of investigation. 

That bizarre forerunner of sociology, the philosophy of his- 
tory, assumed that the experiences of a particular society — Sicily 
or Poland, for example — are but parts of a single mighty process. 
The life of humanity — or at least of occidental humanity — can 
be brought under a single formula. History is a swelling stream 
formed of the confluence of many tributaries, all taking their 
rise within the limits of a single vast basin. To explain history 
as Bossuet would explain it, is to discover the goal of the whole 
process and the contributory action of each of the various parts. 

The widening of the ethnological horizon, however, kept 
bringing into view other valleys traversed by other streams. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of currents of social development were 
discovered — no Father of Waters, it is true, like the flood that 
bears along us occidental millions, but still rivers having a source 
and a direction of their own. All the variety the philosophers 
of history could get came from tracing up some tributary of the 
occidental current, the Etruscan, the Egyptian, Phoenician, or 
Hebrew culture. But we have found many independent streams 
of civilization, such as the Peruvian, Cambodian, Mayan, and 
Chinese civilizations. What of the Ashantees, the Damaras, the 
Bantu, the Aztecs, the Amerinds, the Samoyeds, the numerous 
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hill tribes of India, or the little human clusters in the islets of 
Oceania ? What of the Japanese, the Javanese, the Coreans, the 
Afghans ? What of the early Celts, the Germans, the Slavs, the 
tribes of the Caucasus ? Each of these has a development and 
a fate of its own ; and if its language, its arts, or its speculations 
be partly borrowed, it nevertheless passes through stages of 
industry, law, and government which are determined by local 
and special conditions and not by foreign influences. Here are 
(or rather were, for some have sunk into the sand, and others 
have emptied into larger rivers) so many social streams, each 
with its own slope and cataracts and fluctuations betraying 
nothing of the ebb and flood we have gauged in the Nile of our 
European civilization. 

It is the signal merit of Mr. Spencer that, like Aristotle, he per- 
ceived that humanity has toiled upward in separate bands and along 
many paths. By heavily ballasting his sociological theses with 
facts gathered from numerous remote and outlandish societies, by 
sternly denying us the panoramic effects so dear to the philoso- 
phers of history, he broke the spell of the near, and taught us how 
vast and how varied is the field of social evolution. It is now clear 
to all that theindependent linguistic, religious, political, and domes- 
tic evolutions brought to light are sufficiently numerous to afford 
a fair basis for comparison and induction. By assembling facts of 
a given kind from every society past and present of which we 
have any knowledge, Letourneau has been able to build up his 
great studies in marriage, slavery, commerce, education, and 
religion. These, although they are not sociology, are so many 
collections of sorted materials ready to the hand of the inductive 
sociologist. 

In the last paper it was shown how futile is the endeavor to 
establish laws of succession based on the parallelism in all socie- 
ties of any special development, e.g., domestic or political, taken 
in its entirety. Since there is but one sequence of this sort for 
each society, the number of cases cannot exceed the number of 
societies ; but as the known societies are under very dissimilar 
conditions, their particular developments are not sufficiently 
parallel to yield a valid law of succession. The error here lies 
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in taking too large a unit. To reach inductively true laws of suc- 
cession, we have only to pass to the little series of transforma- 
tions that occur repeatedly in the life of a single society. Such 
are the consecutive changes by which a luxury becomes a conven- 
tional necessity, a difference in means becomes a difference in 
status, an elective head becomes a hereditary head, a usurping 
dynasty becomes legitimate, an innovation becomes orthodoxy, a 
custom becomes a right, a vice becomes a sin. Such is the cycle 
that lies between two conquests or two economic crises, or two 
revivals of religion. Thus from numerous cases it is possible to 
formulate the normal development of an innovation or a fashion, 
to declare what is typical in the formation of a myth, the fixa- 
tion of a tradition, the canonization of a hero, or the assimilation 
of an immigrant. 

In social life there are indeed ricorsi, only they are much more 
minute and numerous than Vico supposed. It is only the petty 
phenomenon that is often repeated. The bane of sociology has 
been the employment of large units, the comparison en bloc 
instead of the comparison en detail. Parallels have been drawn 
between the English Revolution and the French Revolution, 
between Caesar's usurpation and Napoleon's, between classic 
society and modern society, between England and Carthage, 
between the Roman empire and the British. We have, further- 
more, the supposed similarity of all nations with the same form 
of government, of all civilizations developed in the same climatic 
zone. 

Tarde is perfectly right when he says: "This attempt to con- 
fine social facts within lines of development, which would compel 
them to repeat themselves en masse with merely insignificant 
variations, has hitherto been the chief pitfall of sociology." 
Advance there will not be until, renouncing the comparison of a 
few huge and only superficially integrated complexes of phe- 
nomena — such as nations, epochs, and civilizations — we conde- 
scend to compare and group together numbers of small and 
elementary social facts. Instead of generalizing on the basis of 
a few gross and fanciful resemblances, we ought to generalize 
on the basis of numerous minute and exact resemblances. Just 
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as the scientific classification of plants and animals founded on 
the minute evidences of relationship in cells and organs super- 
sedes the classification based on broad superficial characteristics, 
so every step toward a true science of society removes us farther 
from those groupings of social facts which appeal to the tyro. 
It is better to look for the common features of crowds or gentes, 
or secret societies, or mining camps, than to compare nations. 
It is better to draw parallels between systems of kinship or 
tenures of land, than between civilizations. Still better is it 
from the inspection of many cases of the same kind to arrive at 
general conceptions or laws concerning imitation or discussion 
or compromise. 

What would have been the fate of economics if it had conceived 
itself as Comparative Industry, if it had contented itself with 
drawing parallels between national economies ? Economics has 
become a true science because within the same national economy 
it has found hundreds of commodities, of establishments, of mar- 
kets, of prices, of bargains, of individual acts of saving, or invest- 
ment, or readjustment. Sociology, likewise, in order to arrive 
at universals, must penetrate from the mass to the molecule. It 
must select some simple relation or interaction and pursue it 
through all the infinite variety of its manifestations. From 
detecting vague and superficial analogies among a small number 
of complex wholes it must pass to the discovery of true and 
deep-lying resemblances among a large number of simple ele- 
mentary facts. 

The contrasts that first attract the notice of students of society 
are no less ambitious and sweeping than we have found the 
resemblances to be. St. Augustine makes the history of humanity 
turn on the antithesis of the Pre-Christian and the Post-Christian 
epochs, Bossuet on the contrast of the Chosen People with the 
heathen peoples, Cousin on the opposition of the Finite and the 
Infinite. Among the crude attempts at the differentiation of 
social phenomena are Hegel's balancing of Orient against Occi- 
dent, Renan's opposition of Semite and Aryan, St. Simon's alter- 
nation of organic with critical periods in the life of society, 
Buckle's broad contrast of the Asian with the European environ- 
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ment, Benloew's division of history into periods ruled respect- 
ively by the ideals of the Beautiful, the Good, and the True. 
Even the clairvoyant Marx opposes to a social Past, dominated 
by class struggle, a classless, strifeless Future under the col- 
lectivist regime. Living exemplars of this way of treating things 
are Mr. Kidd, with his polarity of "Western" with "Ancient" 
civilization, and (on a much higher plane) Mr. Brooks Adams, 
whose fondness for pivotal events and moments causes him to 
see in history, not the sinuosities of a stream, but the zigzag path 
of the lightning. 

A great stride is taken when it is perceived that many broad 
contrasts of periods, races, and civilizations resolve themselves 
on closer inspection into simply a more or less of contrasted 
social phenomena, which are found in varying proportions with 
every people and at every period. Why should we with St. Simon 
oppose so sharply organic and critical epochs, when the essential 
contrast is between organic and critical tendencies, which coexist 
in every society? Why confront the "Age of Authority" with 
the "Age of Reason," when the two principles are found oper- 
ating side by side in every community and bringing forth fruits 
each after its kind ? Why with Maine and Bagehot fare afield 
to contrast Stationary and Progressive peoples, when progressive 
and unprogressive types are all about us, and without leaving our 
own time, or even our own town, we can fathom the principal 
conditions of stagnation and progress ? Even Mr. Spencer's 
antithesis of militant and industrial societies resolves itself, see- 
ing that hardly any society is wholly the one or the other, into 
the contrasts in effects between militant activities and industrial 
activities. 

The diametrical oppositions that should figure in sociology 
are such unlikenesses as conflict and compromise, competition 
and combination, class struggle and social solidarity, status and 
contract, coercive co-operation and voluntary co-operation, imi- 
tation and innovation, custom and fashion, persecution and 
toleration, rural life and city life, honorific employments and 
humilific employments, pecuniary occupations and industrial 
occupations, the leisure class and the productive class, the 
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self-supporting and the pauper, interest groupings and likeness 
groupings, differentiation and assimilation. These dateless and 
placeless antitheses that appear not once but continually, not 
between societies but within the same society, and so frequently 
that the society or the epoch often derives its distinctive charac- 
ter simply from the numerical preponderance of the one term of 
the antithesis over the other — these are the proper construction 
materials of a science. 

As it has been with resemblances and contrasts, so has it been 
with causes. 

The theocratic philosophy of history predicated for all events 
of consequence a single cause, namely, the Divine Purpose. 
Then came metaphysicians such as Hegel, who detected behind 
history the Idea striving to realize itself, and Cousin, who sup- 
posed each nation to embody a particular idea, so that war is 
simply the violent collision of Antagonistic Ideas. Akin to this 
is the theory of a national or racial "genius," which so domi- 
nates all the individuals of a given nation or race that they 
cannot think or act save conformably to it. Even today large 
vague terms such as "Christianity," "democracy," and "evolu- 
tion" are constantly used as if they stood for primary history- 
making forces. 

When sociologists, emerging at last from the metaphysical 
into the positive stage, began to come upon real and ultimate 
forces, they erred by recognizing only a few large causes. Envi- 
ronment is a true factor, but who nowadays would take continents 
as unit areas of characterization, as did Guyot, Draper, and 
Buckle? It is now perceived that within the four corners of a 
country are several distinct milieux, each sculpturing the souls of 
its denizens in its own way. Race is a true factor, but instead of 
definite race-areas — Latin, Teutonic, Slavic — identified broadly 
with the domain of a particular family of nationalities or lan- 
guages, we have come to recognize in the European population 
three ethnic types, mingled in every conceivable proportion and 
crossed in every possible way. The individual is a true factor, 
but there is little of value in the Great-Man theory, which sets 
up a Hero for each epoch or movement and subjects multi- 
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tudes of men through centuries to the spell of his purpose or 
ideal. For every genius whose name is remembered a hundred 
minor innovators have fallen into oblivion. As for the leader, 
he accomplishes nothing without the consent of the led. 

There are, in brief, as many causes to a social phenomenon as 
there are human wills involved. Every free individual is a cause. 
If, nevertheless, it is possible to discern large and simple factors 
behind human affairs, it is because a few omnipresent needs or 
conditions or influences incline many wills in the same direc- 
tion. Just as a wave passes over a wheat- field because the breeze 
strikes and bends every stalk, so a historical movement occurs 
because a common desire, dread, confidence, or admiration shapes 
the choices of multitudes of men. For the ultimate cause of a 
social manifestation must be motive or something that can affect 
motive. 

The more minute the fact or relation we study, the more fre- 
quent will be the cases of its occurrence, and the more likely 
they are to be so similar that they can be treated as equivalents. 
The adoption of elementary units will therefore hasten the advent 
of the day when, by the simple counting of cases, we can measure 
the degree of agreement or repugnance between one kind of 
social phenomenon and another, or between a social phenomenon 
and a physical, vital, or psychical phenomenon. Only recently we 
have gotten new light by counting suicides, conversions, and 
lynchings. In time we shall tabulate feuds, mobs, insurrections, 
riots, revivals, custom imitations, mode imitations, race inter- 
marriages, etc. The statistical method, which enables us to 
measure social phenomena exactly and to substitute quantitative 
truths for qualitative, is an ideal instrument of precision, and is 
certainly destined to be applied to sociological problems in ways 
yet undreamed of. 

"But what of the historical method?" I hear it said. "If 
you insist on the simple, how can you utilize the critical occa- 
sions, the momentous events, the dramatic facts furnished by the 
historian ? " 

"History repeats itself." "History never exactly repeats 
itself." Here are two truths, the one the corner-stone of soci- 
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ology, the other just as surely the basis of a science of history. 
There is a notion abroad that the scientific historian turns out 
partly generalized matter, whereas the sociologist turns out wholly 
generalized matter. The truth is the two men do not usually 
deal with the same materials and, when they do, they handle 
them differently. 

Sociology is one of the abstract sciences. The sociologist 
aims to rise from particular cases to general terms which he can 
employ in formulating generalizations and laws. He wants not 
unique facts, but recurrent facts, for which he can frame a con- 
cept that shall neglect details and emphasize common properties. 
The facts he uses are in many cases too numerous and too insig- 
nificant to attract even the notice of the historian. Take, for 
instance, the data that seem to warrant the generalization that 
every new article of consumption is prized for its prestige before it is 
prized for its utility. So far as they are not thrust upon us by 
common observation, they are gleaned from myths, literature, 
biography, descriptions of manners, records of travel, etc., from 
anywhere almost save the stately page of history ! 

History is not, as many suppose, the quarry to which sociolo- 
gists resort for their material. The records of the past — its 
monuments, survivals, legends, documents — are the common 
quarry for both historian and sociologist. The former explores 
them for events, i. e., things that occur only once, and are definite 
as regards date, place, and person. The latter prizes most the 
humble facts of repetition, which interest the historian only at 
those rare intervals when he interrupts the current of his narra- 
tive to exhibit the state or transformations of domestic life, man- 
ners, industry, law, or religion. 

The iridescent personages, deeds, situations, and scenes that 
most engross the historian and justify his purple patches — the 
impeachment of Hastings, the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
the death of Mirabeau, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
battle of Waterloo, the siege of Leyden, the sack of Magdeburg, 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the Diet of Worms — these are 
intractable to the sociologist until abstraction has been made of 
the particular in them. Ere he can use them he must fade their 
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brilliant tints to sober colors. On the other hand, he is intent 
on those numerous and minute occurrences which record them- 
selves in the movement or redistribution of population, the 
changes in the tenure or tillage of land, the shifting of routes 
and markets, the rise of cities, the multiplication of wants, the 
accumulation of capital, the growth of organization, the rearrange- 
ment of classes, the alteration of standards, the hardening of 
dogmas, or the mutations of opinion. 

These dull-hued materials, while they do not lend themselves 
to picturesque narrative, while they lack the epic or dramatic 
flavor of riots, battles, sieges and pageants, are the only kind 
of stuff from which we can distil general truths or laws. This is 
why, as we turn the pages of the best sociological writing of 
today, we see so few proper nouns, we are struck with the dearth 
of allusion to dates, places, persons, or events. The phenomena 
explained are so common that everyone is familiar with them, 
and so numerous that none of them ever attains the dignity of 
a historical event. 

If history really repeated itself, every historian would be a 
sociologist in the gristle. But the life of a people is not like 
a game of bowls, where the pins are set up again and again. It 
is rather a drama in many acts and scenes. Centuries, dynasties, 
rulers, parliaments, always differ, and this individual quality is 
the staple of the historian. He does not disown the particular, 
he does not shut his eyes to all but the common quality in his 
facts, in order therewith to build a general notion. He clings 
to the particular, whereas the sociologist cancels out the par- 
ticular. The historian who aspires to be "scientific" — rather 
than a mere chronicler or littirateur — is eager to know causes, to 
find the connection of events with one another and with their 
underlying conditions, to fuse a complex of many individual 
facts into a characterization that will give you the Reformation 
or the Victorian Era in a nutshell. But with all his bird's-eye 
views of nations and of epochs, he never ventures on a law, 
lest he should therewith divorce himself from his subject-matter, 
which is always unique. 

The sociologist, on the contrary, pursuing as he does the 
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same ideal as the natural scientist, has no use for the fact that 
occurs but once, unless, by driving out of it that which is indi- 
vidual, he can break it up into familiar components. For him, 
the Neronian, Decian, Diocletian, Albigensian, Waldensian, and 
Hussite persecutions disappear as historical events in order to 
yield up to sociology something in the way of general notion or 
statement with respect to religious persecution. The crusades 
are too unique to furnish a law of crusades. But they may con- 
tribute to the framing of concepts or truths under such rubrics 
as crowd psychology, co-operation, colonization, race-struggle, 
cross-fertilization of cultures, etc. 

Just as the Ionic philosophers sought to resolve the universe 
into a primitive element — matter, water, fire or air — so the 
thinkers of ten or twenty years ago imagined a single elementary 
fact, which should be to sociology what the molecule is to physics 
and the cell to biology. Some held contract to be the character- 
istic social fact; others, mutual aid and the division of labor. On 
the one hand, conflict was held to be the essential social process; 
on the other, imitation was brought forward as the distinctive fact 
antedating all co-operation or contract. Finally it was insisted 
that at the bottom of every social phenomenon lies the constraint 
of the individual by conventions and institutions. 

Now, there never has been a good reason for supposing we 
shall be able to reduce everything social to a single element. 
The straining for an elementary social fact was really due to the 
desire of the best minds to break away from the deadening 
clutches of the organic analogy. The society-is-an-organisrrt 
philosophy drew social phenomena into such close relations with 
vital phenomena that sociology had not room to live. Hence, 
the restless casting about for that in society which differentiates 
it from the organism, for some quality in social phenomena 
which is specific. Now that the analogy incubus has been shaken 
off, there is no reason to look for a single elementary social fact. 
When the assay is completed, at the bottom of the crucible will 
probably be found several ultimates. 

What, now, are the final units of investigation in sociology? 
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We cannot take the individual as our unit unless we rob 
anthropology of its unit. Only a part of man — the spiritual 
part — is molded by association. He gets hungry, tired, or 
sleepy as a man, not as a socius. Many of his instincts, cravings, 
and thoughts are pre-social, or, if you prefer, extra-social. 
Like the walls of old castles that have weathered into oneness 
with the cliff, the socialized part of us is so weathered that you 
can hardly tell where it leaves off and temperament or individu- 
ality begins. It is certain, nevertheless, we cannot reduce the 
whole man to a "cell" in a "social organism." Some of us do 
get printed with the full design of our time and tribe. But most 
of us take the pattern only in spots, and there are, moreover, 
eccentrics and recalcitrants who utterly refuse to be drawn in 
between the social rollers. 

Nor can we take as our unit the "social organ," meaning 
thereby the functional group. So long as division of labor was 
regarded as the leading feature of society, it was natural to be 
chiefly interested in the co-ordinated groups of workers, fighters, 
or directors. But it has come to be perceived that there are 
many groups which can in no sense be said to fulfil in society an 
office analogous to that of an organ in a living body. Along- 
side of their functional groupings, men are found associated into 
guilds, corporations and parties, bound together by a community 
of aims, and striving each to gain an advantage at the expense 
of the rest. Nor is this all. Besides these interest groups, we 
recognize in classes, castes, and sects likeness groups, held 
together by the consciousness of kind. Beyond them we may 
distinguish natural groups, such as family and neighborhood, and 
fortuitous groups, such as crowd or public. 

In truth, people are ever clasping and unclasping hands, 
uniting now for a day, now for life. Could we run history 
through a kinetoscope, we should see groups forming, dissolv- 
ing, and re-forming, like the figures of dancers on the floor of a 
ball-room. What, then, is more natural than to conclude: "The 
group is the true unit of investigation in sociology" ? 

Now, whoever will acquaint us with the genesis, development, 
and maintenance of all kinds of groups will lead us far, very far, 
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toward our goal. But social bonds appear in relations, as well as 
in groupings. Here are friends, comrades, partners determining 
one another. Here is a nexus between apostle and disciple, 
leader and follower, principal and agent, pastor and layman, 
liege and vassal. To set forth the content of the various typical 
relations that exist or have existed is surely a duty of the 
sociologist. 

Even group and relation do not exhaust the aspects of social 
life. These are objective facts. They evince themselves in 
behavior, and there is no reason why our neigbors on Mars 
might not study them on this planet if their telescopes are 
strong enough. But there are subjective facts that solicit the 
attention of the sociologist. A rubric must be provided for the 
mythologies, sciences, and arts erected by the joint efforts of 
men, and for the conventions precipitated from their inter- 
action. 

There are some who think to unite the subjective with the 
objective facts by adopting as their unit the institution. But this, 
too, is narrowing. Intent on the institution sociologists have 
neglected temporary groupings like the crowd, and so raised up 
a swarm of crowd psychologists, who make sport of their institu- 
tional lore. They have also neglected illicit social formations, 
such as have not received the baptism of social recognition and 
approval. To the scientific eye your Camorra or Mafia, your 
furtive gang of criminals or " combine " of boodlers, is as inter- 
esting and significant as a College of Cardinals or a Supreme 
Court. But the institutional bias scorns them, and so writers on 
government have enlarged on the parts and organs duly con- 
stituted and presented to the public view, and have ignored the 
veiled apparatus of parties, caucuses, rings, machines and bosses, 
that work the mechanism in front of the curtain. Only recently 
have political scientists shown a disposition to explore the real 
springs and forces behind the government. 

There is, moreover, a distinction between institution and struc- 
ture the neglect of which has created much confusion. An insti- 
tution is a grouping or relation that is sanctioned or permitted 
by society. The actual may or may not conform to the sanctioned. 
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The polyandry of our great cities, however rife, is not an institu- 
tion. The monogamic union, however rare, would be, neverthe- 
less, an institution. Spencer, confounding monogamy de jure 
with monogamy de facto is unable to find "that social progress 
and progress toward a higher type of family life are uniformly 
connected." Had he drawn the above distinction, he would 
have viewed the pairing family of the Veddahs and other low 
types as a fact, but not an institution. "Property," too, is used 
in both senses. Sometimes it designates "things possessed;" 
sometimes it means "a conventional right to things." As an 
institution, property is certainly a subjective fact, to-wit, a gen- 
eral willingness to enforce by social sanctions a man's claim to 
things that have come to him in approved ways. 

Again, if the institution is the thing to be explained, the 
ground is cut from underneath the lower human and sub-human 
sociology. For in a group of animals we find interactions, 
modes of mutual aid, habits of co-operation, etc. But do we 
find modes of life with a collective sanction annexed ? Can we 
detect authorized relations imposed by the community upon 
reluctant members ? 

Since not only our relations to others are matters of social 
surveillance, but also our private life, some suggest that we 
adopt the social imperative as the unit. Now, an institution is a 
sanctioned relation ; an imperative is a sanctioned action or 
belief. But in addition to these there exist important uniformities 
of belief, action, or feeling, which are in no wise binding on the 
individual. Imitation, or the influence of a common environ- 
ment, extends through a population great planes of knowledge, 
opinion, or desire, which support the forms of collective life. 
Upon these platforms of common opinion or common will are 
erected imperatives and institutions. It is true that a uniformity 
of any kind tends to stiffen into a convention, tends even to 
develop the hard cutting edge of a social imperative. It is true 
that the prevalent tends to become the uniform, the uniform the 
expected, the expected the obligatory, the obligatory the com- 
pulsory. Still Durkheim is not warranted in enlarging the term 
" institution " so as to include myths, dogmas, legends, languages, 
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arts, and sciences. Not until these planes extend themselves by 
constraint is it proper to term them institutions. 

Moreover, unless we include the uniformity among our units, 
we shall have no place for the phenomena of crowds, since the 
social nature of these agglomerations is too undetermined to 
leave a precipitate in the form of an imperative or institution. 
Durkheim, indeed, sets these crowd-unanimities apart as "social 
currents." It seems better, however, to bring them under the 
rubric of uniformities. 

The five units so far favorably considered — groups, relations, 
institutions, imperatives, uniformities — are products. They pre- 
cede the individual and they survive him. To the onlooker they 
appear as gods or fates, molding the lives and disposing over 
the destinies of ordinary men. Nevertheless, they have all arisen 
at some time out of the actions and interactions of men. To 
understand their genesis we must ascend to that primordial fact 
known as the social process. 

Take, for instance, a social uniformity. In what ways may it 
originate ? It may arise through exposure to similar external 
influences, such as climate or occupation. It may come about 
through the propagation of an idea or a practice from person to 
person, from class to class. It may be due to transmission withjn 
the family, or to identity of instruction. It may come from the 
orientation of many minds by a common shock or experience. It 
may come from the fascination of the Many by the One, or from 
the intimidation of the One by the Many. At the beginning, 
then, of every uniformity may be found a process, which occurs 
according to law. 

Certain influences have conspired to divert the attention of 
social investigators from processes. The product uprears itself 
like the mast of a ship or the steeple of a church. Here is the 
institution — primogeniture, lex talionis, trial by jury — huge, con- 
spicuous, enduring. We inspect it, handle it, describe it, but 
neglect the generative process, that which Emerson terms "the 
quick cause before which all forms flee as the driven snows, itself 
secret, its works driven before it in flocks and multitudes." 
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Mr. Spencer, in his Descriptive Sociology, has listed the institu- 
tions and structures of vanished peoples, these being the hard, 
durable parts of a society, that can most easily be recovered 
from the records. But of the processes that brought them forth 
we have no hint. Just as the cave breccia yields us fossil bones, 
but not fossil flesh, so the past renders up its institutions, but 
not its social life. Mr. Spencer, attacking the problems of social 
evolution — rather those of socionomy — had to work much with 
bygone societies, and hence missed many processes which later 
observers have detected in the life about us. This is why he 
makes his institutions arise and evolve almost without the inter- 
vention of the human will. His phraseology seems to endow 
them with inherent tendencies to become this or that. 

A product is, moreover, discovered sooner than the process 
that lies behind it. It is easy to perceive that the commonplace 
person is what he is by reason of the culture and conventions 
which have surrounded him from childhood, But it is difficult 
to rend the veil that enshrouds these elements and detect how 
they themselves arose out of the initiatives and interactions of 
bygone men. Just as anatomy was developed long before 
embryology, so the presence of deposits of collective thought 
and action was perceived long before the chemistry by which 
they were precipitated. Professor Durkheim's case well illus- 
trates this point. Here is a thinker who realizes vividly the 
constraint exercised upon the individual by the plexus of social 
forms about him, yet stands helpless before the task of explain- 
ing just how these forms came to be. 

The study of products to the neglect of processes leads men 
to impute to an institution a kind of individuality, to imagine 
that it is endowed with a vitality of its own and endures until 
this life-force has departed from it. For instance, the origin of 
the stigma currently attaching to manual labor is attributed to 
remote servile conditions, and its presence here is ascribed to 
vis inertia. The true explanation is that this spiritual attitude 
is natural to the members of a leisure class, and from them it 
spreads out through society, until, strange to say, it infects the 
manual laboring class itself. The stigma, far from being a mere 
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survival, is constantly reproduced by the process of invidious 
comparison. 

Again, we commonly hear contemporary aristocracy inter- 
preted as a remote historical phase petrified into a rigid insti- 
tution. But it is, in point of fact, the visible product of an 
unceasing process of economic differentiation. Save as it 
attaches itself to permanent forms of wealth, a superior caste 
cannot endure without taking in new blood. Should it close its 
doors on the rich, it would soon cease to dominate. The 
differentiation process is continually bringing to the top a new 
crop of successful men, who will undermine the position of the 
nobility unless they or their children are admitted into its ranks. 
The studied archaism which a nobility habitually affects should 
not blind us to the fact that it is the product, not of a remote 
past, but of a continuing process. 

In fact, institutions, however hoary their brows, are not really 
old, for they are ever re-created. The authority of pope or 
kaiser persists, not from the momentum accumulated in the far 
past, but because our generation builds it up as rapidly as it is 
torn down. The power of noble or prelate endures only because 
it is ever renewed. The load the past rolls upon us is not its 
institutions — we shake them off impatiently enough when we find 
them really burdensome — but its ideas, which constrain us to go 
on and on reproducing an arrangement unsuited to our present 
needs. 

The mistaken endeavor to make social life hinge on a single 
typical or characteristic process has stamped with one-sidedness 
nearly everything that has been written on sociology. The 
economists, preoccupied with competition, overlook combination. 
Mr. Spencer, busy with the division of labor, disregards imita- 
tion. Gumplowicz, engrossed in the struggle of races, fails to 
note the process of pacific assimilation between peoples. Tarde 
is so interested in the propagation, opposition, and adaptation of 
ideas that even war appears to him as a collision of ideas rather 
than a clash of desires. Accommodation so monopolizes Durk- 
heim's vision that he has no eyes for innovation. In short, each 
of the paladins has seen a part of the truth and only a part. 
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Social life reveals a variety of processes which arise from diverse 
conditions, obey different laws, and have dissimilar effects. 

The appearance of planes of thought or feeling, as well as 
the formation of groups, is conditioned by certain preliminary 
processes, which do not involve the action of man on man, and 
are not, strictly speaking, social. These may be termed socializ- 
ing processes. All the denizens of a given geographical area, 
inasmuch as they are being insensibly molded by the same 
physical surroundings, are thereby being fitted to receive the 
same culture, or to draw together into one society. All persons 
of the same calling are assimilated by the impressions and 
experiences connected with their work, and are thus qualified to 
embrace the same class ideal or to unite in defense of their class 
interests. Those who have the same manner of life, or receive 
the same education, become by that fact potential socii. Ante- 
rior to all these assimilations there goes on in childhood the 
"dialectic of personal growth" (Baldwin) by which the thought 
of the other person is built into the very foundation of the 
thought of oneself. 

The chief ways in which the potentially social become actually 
associated are the collision of groups and the congregating of 
individuals. In the former case a series of processes is set up 
which leaves a rich sediment in the way of institutions and 
groupings. These have been fully described by Gumplowicz, 
Vaccaro, Ratzenhofer, and Ward. The processes that follow 
upon the pacific association of strangers have been described by 
Sighele, Rossi, Le Bon, Tarde, Giddings, and Cooley. 

Whatever the mode in which grouping takes place, the inter- 
actions do not long remain on the psychic plane. Co-operation, 
either voluntary or compulsory, is instituted, and ranges from 
the simplest cases of mutual aid to the highest organization of 
industry and exchange. All these processes have been copiously 
treated by the economists and by such writers as Spencer, 
Schaffle, Lilienfeld, Durkheim, and Kropotkin. 

An incidental effect of nearly every social process is that it 
renders men more unlike. If they do not compete with equal 
vigor, combine with equal promptness, or imitate with equal 
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discrimination, they become differentiated as regards wealth or 
culture or mode of life. Hereupon ensues an invidious comparison 
of self with others, and the segregation of the members of a 
society into non-fraternizing classes or castes. Professor Veblen 
has made this process peculiarly his own. Stratification is, how- 
ever, limited by certain processes of socialization which tend to 
assimilate the members of different classes, and to oppose a 
barrier to the growth of extreme heterogeneity. These have 
been set forth by Tarde, Giddings, Baldwin, Royce, and 
Cooley. 

Thus forms the crust, the firm fabric of arts, sciences, world- 
views, conventions, and institutions, upon which generations of 
men dwell in concord and security with perhaps no inkling of 
the time when this crust was fluid. But from time to time 
there occur elevations and subsidences of the social crust, akin 
to those which disturb the terrene crust. These processes we 
may term reconstructive or dynamic. Natural increase in numbers 
compels men to adopt a more intensive economy, which in turn 
brings many changes in its train. From prolonged saving there 
result in time great accumulations of capital which react power- 
fully upon the industrial organization, the constitution of classes, 
and the political system. Through draining, deforesting, the 
domesticating and diffusing of animals and plants, there are 
wrought lasting changes in the environment which react upon 
the social life of later generations. The gathering of men into 
cities quickens the movement of ideas and forms centers of 
incandescent intellect which flood with light the rest of society. 
By migration to new seats men rid themselves of the old con- 
fining shell, and become free to wind for themselves a new and 
better cocoon. The springing up of intercourse between peoples 
that have advanced on independent lines permits a cross- 
fecundation between their marriageable ideas, and brings about 
a rapid elevation of culture. Lastly, there is the man of origi- 
nality, the innovator, who, with his invention, or discovery, or 
example, switches men on to a new track. To recur to our 
former metaphor, no matter how tough the social crust, sooner 
or later there "comes by a great inquisitor who with auger and 
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plumb line will bore an artesian well through our conventions 
and theories, and pierce to the core of things." 

The program herewith outlined is broad, but it is not too 
broad. Some will complain of omissions, but certainly no one 
will here discover anything that ought not to be considered by a 
science of society. Recently social investigators have shown a 
slight tendency to narrowness. Each has been sure that the 
center of sociology lies just where his pick-ax turns up the 
richest ore. This is perhaps a good sign. It means that the 
promised land once surveyed afar from a mountain peak by Comte 
and Schaffle is now overrun with prospectors. It is well, how- 
ever, for each of us occasionally to climb out of his gulch, 
inspect the nuggets his brethren are finding, and from some 
commanding point realize how vast are the dimensions of this 
new El Dorado. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 

The Universitv of Nebraska. 



